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Long  Wharf 

A  STROLLER  wandering  on  Boston’s  waterfront  will  find  in  one  of 
the  better  known  wharving  districts  a  pier  that  is  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  State  Street  (known  as  King  Street  in  Colonial  days),  the 
financial  avenue  of  the  City.  There  will  be  a  penetrating  tang  of 
fish  in  the  vicinity,  and  well  might  this  be  so  for  practically  the 
only  vessels  that  put  into  this  wharf  are  fishermen’s  schooners  and 
smacks.  There  is  certainly  nothing  pretentious  about  this  quay, 
and  yet  if  some  of  its  rotting  timbers  only  had  the  powers  of  speech, 
what  a  story  they  might  tell.  It  is,  indeed.  Long  Wharf,  the  center 
of  Boston’s  expanding  shipping  interests  from  early  Colonial  days 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  However,  we  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  old  timbers  to  acquire  speech  in  order  to  ferret 
out  the  romance  of  Long  Wharf;  for  there  are  references  to  it  in 
most  Boston  histories,  and  in  addition  there  are  numerous  business 
papers  of  the  pier’s  proprietors  now  deposited  in  the  Baker  Library. 

When  Long  Wharf,  or  Boston  Pier  as  it  was  known  in  the  early 
days,  was  first  completed  in  1710,  it  overshadowed  all  other  docks 
on  the  Boston  waterfront,  and  it  probably  ranked  among  the  largest 
quays  of  the  world.  Reaching  into  the  bay  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
feet  with  an  array  of  more  than  fifty  stores  and  warehouses  on  one 
side  and  a  thirty-foot  public  roadway  on  the  other,  it  was  certainly 
an  imposing  structure.  A  visitor  to  Boston  in  1740  reported  that 

at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  there  is  a  fine  wharf  about  a  half  mile  in  length, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  are  built  many  warehouses  for  the  storing  of 
merchants’  goods;  this  they  call  Long  Wharf,  to  distinguish  it  from  others 
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of  less  note.  And  to  this  wharf  ships  of  the  greatest  burthen  come  up  so 
close  as  to  unload  their  cargo  without  the  assistance  of  boats.  From  the 
end  of  Long  Wharf  which  lies  east  from  the  town,  the  buildings  rise  gradu¬ 
ally  with  an  easy  ascent  westward  about  a  mile. 

Many  are  the  geographical  locations  that  have  become  famous 
for  having  been  the  scene  of  a  single  event  in  our  country’s  history, 
but  few  are  the  places  with  an  historic  significance  equal  to  that  of 
Long  Wharf.  For  a  century  and  a  half  it  played  a  part  in  a  number 
of  Boston’s  most  stirring  events.  A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  State 
Street  Trust  Company  of  Boston  shows  that  when  Governor 
Shirley,  capturer  of  the  strong  French  Fortress  of  Louisburg,  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  in  November  of  1745,  “he  spent  the  night  at  the 
‘Castle’  and  was  brought  from  there  to  Long  Wharf  in  the  ‘Castle’ 
barge,  amid  continuous  salutes.” 

Following  the  rebellion  of  the  Colonists  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  King  sent  his  troops  to  America  to  put  down  the  insurgent 
subjects,  and 

on  fryday,  Sept'  30“*  1768,  the  Ships  of  War,  armed  Schooners,  Transports 
etc..  Came  up  the  Harbour  and  Anchored  round  the  Town;  their  Cannon 
loaded  a  spring  on  their  Cables,  as  for  a  regular  Seige.  At  noon  on  Satur¬ 
day,  October  the  ist,  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-ninth  Regiments,  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  59“*  Reg*  and  a  I  rain  of  Artillery,  with  two  pieces  of 
Cannon,  landed  on  Long  Wharf;  then  Formed  and  Marched  with  insolent 
Parade,  Drums  beating.  Fifes  playing,  and  Colours  flying  up  King  Street, 
each  Soldier  having  received  16  rounds  of  Powder  and  Ball.' 

Five  years  later  in  1763  crowds  swarmed  onto  Long  Wharf  to 
watch  a  mob  of  mock  Indians  enact  Boston’s  famous  Tea  Party  on 
the  neighboring  GriflFen’s  Wharf.  Among  the  more  pleasant 
episodes  in  the  history  of  Long  Wharf  was  the  arrival  of  the  French 
allies,  led  by  Rochambeau,  in  1775.  Then  there  was  that  dramatic 
moment  in  June  1775  when  Colonel  Dalrymple  led  the  Royal 
troops  from  their  barracks  down  King  Street  to  Long  Wharf, 
where  the  soldiers  embarked  for  Bunker  Hill;  the  Revolutionary 
War  had  begun. 

As  time  moved  on  into  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  Long 
Wharf  still  the  scene  of  exciting  events.  A  passage  from  “Trade 
and  Commerce  of  Boston”  by  Hamilton  A.  Hill  reports  that  in 
1817 

'  From  an  engraving  by  Paul  Revere,  owned  by  the  State  Street  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. 
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British  Soldiers  Landing  on  Long  Wharf  in  1768 
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the  Canton  Packet,  loaded  with  lumber  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  a  large  sum  in  specie,  was  blown  up  while  at  anchor  off  Long 
Wharf  and  set  on  fire.  It  is  the  tradition  that  the  explosion  was  the  work 
of  the  colored  steward  who  was  angry  because  he  had  been  denied  the 
pleasures  of  election  day,  or  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  “Cause  he 
couldn’t  go  to  ’lection,  an’  shake  paw-paw,’’  this  being  a  favorite  game  in 
the  Common  on  public  days,  played  with  sea  shells  and  for  money. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  King’s  soldiers  set  foot  on  Long 
Wharf,  three  deep-sea  divers  engaged  in  a  submarine  walking  con¬ 
test  from  Long  Wharf  to  East  Boston  as  an  Independence  Day 
stunt.  Such  an  event  was  certainly  insignificant  in  the  face  of  the 
momentous  episodes  that  had  occurred  on  this  pier,  but  it  was  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  passing  of  Long  Wharf  as  the  center  of  Boston’s  marine 
activities. 

Plans  for  Long  Wharf  were  started  in  1707,  but  the  work  was  not 
completed  until  1710.  The  town  gave  Oliver  Noyes  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  permission  to  build  the  pier  on  condition  that  a  thirty-foot 
road  the  length  of  the  dock  be  reserved  for  the  public  forever,  that 
a  gap  of  sixteen  feet  be  left  in  the  middle  of  the  wharf  for  boats, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  wharf  be  left  free  so  that  guns  might  be 
placed  there  in  case  of  necessity.  Prior  to  the  building  of  Long 
Wharf,  Boston  had  set  a  circular  limit  in  the  bay  beyond  which 
quays  were  not  to  extend.  However,  under  the  special  town  grant. 
Long  Wharf  extended  considerably  beyond  this  arbitrary  line. 

Some  conception  of  the  eminence  of  Long  Wharf  in  Colonial 
Boston  may  be  gathered  from  the  important  names  listed  among 
the  proprietors.  In  1734  the  roll  of  proprietors  included  such  per¬ 
sons  as  James  Allen,  Samuel  Sewall  (son  of  Judge  Sewall),  Thomas 
Fitch,  Jacob  W’endell,  Andrew  Faneuil,  John  Gerrish,  James  Bow- 
doin,  Thomas  Hill,  Andrew  Oliver,  Peter  Oliver,  and  Stephen 
Boutineau. 

Most  of  the  manuscript  material  about  Long  Wharf  found  in  the 
Baker  Library  deals  with  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  this  period 
of  time  according  to  Thomas  Pemberton,  “it  (Long  Wharf)  is 
the  general  resort  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  is  more  frequented, 
we  think,  than  any  other  part  of  town.”  Among  the  letters  of 
George  Homer,  the  manager  of  the  Wharf  during  these  years,  may 
be  found  evidences  of  routine  matters  in  connection  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  an  undertaking.  Apparently  very  rigid  rules  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  occupants  of  the  stores  and  warehouses,  and  it  was  the 
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wharfinger’s  duty  to  enforce  the  regulations.  One  rule,  frequently 
violated,  was  that  “no  person  is  allowed  to  keep  any  fire  in  his 
store  escepting  sea  coal  fire.”  The  following  is  a  letter  on  this 
subject  written  by  Homer: 

Boston  January  20,  1793. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  yours  of  31  Dec.  and  sent  the  one  you  inclosed  to  Mr.  Rea,  — 
he  has  promised  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  wharf  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  not  further  difficulty  from  that  quarter. 

The  shop  in  the  lower  part  of  Store  No.  i,  Long  Wharf,  is  occupied  by 
a  Goldsmith  and  a  Mathematical  Instruments  Maker.  They  burn  char¬ 
coal  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  wharf — The  Committee  with  myself, 
sometime  since  waited  on  them  and  desired  them  to  desist  which  they 
promised  they  would. . . .  This  afternoon  1  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
principal  proprietors  informing  me  that  this  morning  he  was  informed 
that  the  rules  of  the  wharf  were  openly  broke  by  the  occupants  of  Store 
No.  I.  Not  only  by  burning  charcoal  in  a  stove  but  also  by  burning  the 
same  in  a  large  open  kettle,  that  upon  hearing  the  above  he  went  to  the 
store  and  found  Jt  true  and  requests  me  as  agent  to  the  proprietors  to 
see  that  the  nuisance  is  removed.  .  .  .  The  persons  have  again  promised 
to  desist,  but  whether  they  will  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  we  have  been  once 
deceived.  .  .  . 

Yours, 

George  Homer 

Benj.  Brown,  Esq. 

From  a  letter  in  the  George  Homer  papers  on  Long  Wharf,  it 
would  appear  that  the  tenor  of  orders  given  out  by  the  police  has 
been  altered  considerably  since  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Inspector  of  Police,  presents  his  Compliments  to  Mr.  Homer,  and 
acquaints  him  that  inconveniency  and  hazard  have  been  experienced  by 
several  Citizens,  in  passing  up  and  down  the  Long  Wharf,  from  ashes  etc. 
being  thrown  from  the  Windows  and  Comptin  Rooms.  At  a  time  when 
Citizens  are  kindly  attentive  to  the  accommodation  of  each  other,  ’tis  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  moment  this  is  made  known,  the  cause  of  complaint  will 
be  removed.  Mr.  H.  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  communicate  the  above  to 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  he  will  also  be  pleased  to  attend  to  the  re¬ 
pairs  on  the  North  side  of  the  Wharf  in  the  places  noted  in  our  late  walk.  — 

Boston  January  6***  1794 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Long  Wharf  was 
the  point  of  departure  for  most  excursion  and  fishing  parties. 
William  Rossiter  in  “Days  and  Ways  in  Old  Boston”  states  that 
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Long  Wharf  “was  the  landing  place  for  old  Commodore  Sturgis,  of 
revenue  cutter  fame,  and  point  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  boarding  officers,  and  the  news  boat  in  command  of 
Clive.”  For  a  period  prior  to  1845,  the  Wharf  was  in  the  dol¬ 
drums,  but  in  that  year  John  H.  Pearson  leased  the  property, 
and  for  fifteen  years  it  was  probably  Boston’s  best  paying  wharf 
property. 

After  the  middle  of  the  1 8oo’s,  Long  Wharf  began  to  lose  ground 
to  newer  and  more  advantageously  placed  wharves.  Probably  a 
major  factor  in  its  decline  were  the  reclamation  projects  which 
were  increasing  the  land  area  of  Boston.  By  1874  a  large  portion 
of  Great  or  Town  Cove,  on  which  the  pier  is  located,  had  been  re¬ 
claimed,  and  as  a  result  Long  Wharf  lost  most  of  its  length  to 
State  (King)  Street. 

Government  Archives  Building 

Sometime  within  the  next  six  months  it  is  believed  that  the  new 
Government  Archives  Building  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted;  and  at  this  time  the  Federal  Government  will  finally  have 
a  central  depository  for  all  of  its  old  and  valuable  documents. 
Work  began  on  the  massive  vault  building,  located  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  Building,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  and  the  earliest  possible  completion  date  is  now  set  for 

Completion  of  the  Archives  Building  will  mean  that  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters,  documents,  and  records  heretofore  scattered  in  out- 
of-the-way  storage  spaces  throughout  the  many  Government  build¬ 
ings  will  now  be  brought  together  in  one  convenient  and  easily 
accessible  home.  What  is  more  this  building  is  being  constructed 
with  the  intention  of  minimizing  the  forces  that  lead  to  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  destruction  of  valued  papers.  Every  conceivable  device 
is  being  employed  to  combat  the  bad  effects  of  sunshine,  inade¬ 
quate  ventilation,  and  improper  humidity. 

For  years  historians  and  others  desirous  of  preserving  important 
governmental  records  have  worked  for  the  erection  of  such  a 
building.  Among  these  public-spirited  individuals  have  been  a 
number  of  Business  Historical  Society  members.  A  few  years  ago 
when  tons  of  United  States  Internal  Revenue  manuscripts  were 
ordered  burned  these  persons  interceded,  and  as  a  result  Wash¬ 
ington  officials  decided  that  the  papers  should  be  preserved. 
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Because  of  the  inadequate  facilities  previously  provided  there 
have  been  repeated  losses  caused  by  hres,  carelessness  of  research 
workers,  the  maraudings  of  souvenir  hunters,  and  the  general 
deterioration  that  comes  from  too  much  light  and  ventilation. 
Twice  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  files  were  mutilated  by  conflagrations,  and  in  1836  a  Are 
wiped  out  the  Post  Office  records.  Then  a  few  years  ago  a  fire  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  White  House  damaged  certain  letter 
files,  and  quite  recently  a  blaze  in  the  attic  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Building  took  a  heavy  toll. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Archives  Build¬ 
ing  when  it  is  completed,  the  Federal  Congress  passed  an  Act  last 
June  which  sets  up  the  administrative  organization.  The  Office  of 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  was  created,  and  since  that  time 
President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  Robert  D.  W.  Connor,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  American  History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Archivist  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  1913  to  "iqii,  to 
the  Office.  The  Congressional  Act  also  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission  which 
will  make  plans  for  the  publication  of  appropriate  historical  works 
and  collections  of  sources.  In  addition  there  was  created  the 
National  Archives  Council,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government.  “The  Council  shall 
define  the  classes  of  material  which  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Archives  Building  and  establish  regulations  governing 
such  transfer.” 

Before  construction  started  on  the  Archives  Building,  a  great 
deal  of  preliminary  work  had  been  done.  Several  persons  from  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  conducted  intensive  research  into 
the  best  methods  of  guarding  against  the  deteriorating  effects  of 
sunlight  and  improper  moisture  and  ventilation.  European  de¬ 
positories  for  governmental  records  were  studied  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  supervising  architect’s  office  sent  over  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  findings  of  these  investigations  have  resulted  in 
the  designing  of  the  building  in  such  a  way  that  daylight  will  be 
excluded  from  the  storage  spaces.  There  will  be  few  doors  and 
windows  in  this  area  of  the  structure,  and  lighting  will  be  entirely 
artificial.  An  air  conditioning  system  capable  of  treating  330,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  will  be  installed  which  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  maintain  a  fifty-five  per  cent  relative  humidity  in  the  store¬ 
rooms  and  a  forty-five  per  cent  relative  humidity  in  the  work- 
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rooms.  During  the  winter  the  temperature  will  be  held  at  seventy 
degrees,  while  in  the  summer  there  will  be  a  constant  temperature 
of  eighty  degrees. 

On  the  main  floor  of  the  Archives  Building  in  addition  to  the  en¬ 
trances,  waiting  room,  lobbies,  and  administrative  offices  there  will 
be  a  semicircular  exhibition  hall  containing  special  cases  for  the 
display  of  historical  documents.  There  will  be  two  research  rooms 
on  the  second  floor,  one  a  public  room  and  the  other  an  official 
research  room.  The  main  entrance  will  be  guarded  by  the  two 
largest  portals  in  the  world.  These  doors  are  each  thirty-five  feet 
high,  nine  feet  wide,  and  a  foot  thick. 

The  Government  Archives  Building  will  be  equipped  with  highly 
specialized  devices  for  mounting, ’repairing,  cleaning,  and  arrang¬ 
ing  papers.  There  will  be  elaborate  equipment  for  copying,  dupli¬ 
cating,  cataloguing,  indexing,  and  photographing. 


The  Persistent  Fringe  of  House  to  House 
Selling  in  American  History 

“Good  morning,  Madame!  I  am  working  my  way  through  col¬ 
lege  and  have  called  on  you  today  in  order  to  obtain  your  help. 
For  the  paltry  sum  of  seven  cents  a  week  you  can  assist  me  in  my 
project,  and  what  is  more  you  can  provide  yourself  with  the  world’s 
best  magazine.”  What  modern  woman  has  not  on  a  hundred  oc¬ 
casions  heard  these  or  similar  words  poured  from  the  mouth  of  an 
effervescent  young  man  confidently  poised  on  the  front  door  step. 
Turn  back  time  one  hundred  years  and  we  find  another  American 
housewife,  living  in  an  unfrequented  hamlet,  who  has  been  greeted 
by  an  assuming  young  fellow  with  words  to  this  effect,  “Madame, 
are  you  in  need  of  any  pocket  sawmills?  Horn  gunflints?  Wooden 
nutmegs?  W’hite  oak  cheeses?  Tin  bungholes?  Or  calico  hog- 
troughs?”  *  Having  gained  the  attention  and  smile  of  this  house¬ 
wife,  the  peddler  would  then  have  launched  into  a  laudation  of 
his  wares. 

Apparently  peddling  or  house-to-house  selling  has  always  been 
a  recognized  part  of  the  American  marketing  system,  and  evidences 
of  the  persistent  fringe  of  this  distribution  device  may  be  found  in 
the  manuscript  collection  of  the  Baker  Library.  Certain  market- 

•  “Hawkers  and  Walkers  in  Early  America,”  by  Richardson  Wright. 
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ing  agencies  have  assumed  an  increasingly  important  place  in  our 
industrial  system,  others  have  been  relegated  to  a  position  of  un¬ 
importance;  but  house-to-house  selling  has  been  constantly  with 
us.  To  be  sure,  the  economic  factors  underlying  peddling  and  the 
types  of  articles  vended  in  this  manner  have  changed  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  essential  elements  of  this  sales  method  have  re¬ 
mained  the  same. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  American  colonies  each  house¬ 
hold  tended  to  be  quite  self-sufficient,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
was  not  a  well  organized  or  highly  important  distribution  system. 
However,  the  settlers  rapidly  became  more  and  more  dependent  on 
each  other  for  their  economic  needs;  and  this  development  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  rise  of  a  network  of  marketing  agencies.  For  persons 
living  in  the  more  thickly  settled  districts,  there  was  ready  access 
to  the  shops;  but  for  settlers  inhabiting  rural  localities,  it  was  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  reach  sources  of  supply.  One  of  the 
agencies  that  evolved  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  scattered  custom¬ 
ers  was  the  peddler.  At  first  because  of  a  dearth  of  roads,  the  travel¬ 
ing  vendors  were  forced  to  journey  on  foot  with  their  wares  com¬ 
pactly  packed  in  trunks  slung  over  their  backs.  The  early  hawkers 
tended  to  confine  their  merchandise  to  a  small  number  of  articles. 
As  roads  were  improved,  although  the  trunk  peddler  still  remained, 
there  came  into  being  the  itinerant  merchant  who  traveled  by 
wagon.  The  increasing  use  of  wagons  enlarged  the  quantity  of 
goods  carried  and  also  tended  to  broaden  the  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Throughout  the  early  development  of  the  traveling 
merchant  system,  the  specialized  peddler  became  increasingly  im¬ 
portant.  Among  the  items  vended  by  the  specialty  men  were 
clocks,  tinware,  chairs,  spices,  essences,  dyes,  woodenware,  pot¬ 
tery,  brooms,  and  books. 

A  development  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
emergence  of  the  wholesale  peddler.  Town  merchants  who  made 
only  annual  or  semiannual  trips  to  the  markets  and  who  were  not 
readily  reached  by  railroad  found  the  traveling  wholesaler  a  con¬ 
venient  source  of  supply.  One  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  peddlers  was  Henry  W.  Carter  of  Vermont,  colorfully  described 
by  Richardson  Wright  in  his  “Hawkers  and  Walkers  in  Early 
America,” 

Evidently  a  believer  in  advertising,  Mr.  Carter  had  five  teams  of  four 
horses  each,  and  one  of  six  —  beautiful,  well-matched  horses  with  silver- 
mounted  harness.  The  wagons,  huge  affairs,  were  brilliantly  painted. 
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some  with  scenes  on  the  sides,  and  always  kept  highly  varnished.  They 
made  an  impressive  sight  as  they  dashed  up  the  main  street  of  a  country 
town  and  drew  rein  before  the  general  store  or  the  local  hotel. 

As  the  United  States  became  less  of  a  frontier  country  and  as 
consumers  in  all  portions  of  the  country  were  more  easily  reached, 
the  need  for  the  peddler  who  carried  general  merchandise  was  less¬ 
ened.  However,  in  certain  fields  the  efficacy  of  house-to-house 
selling  has  been  accentuated  by  our  more  complex  industrial  sys¬ 
tem.  For  instance,  door-to-door  selling  has  been  proved  economi¬ 
cally  feasible  for  items  of  a  perishable  nature,  universally  used,  such 
as  milk,  bread,  and  ice.  It  is  an  expensive  mode  of  distribution 
but  provides  an  excellent  coverage  of  the  market,  and  has  thus 
proved  satisfactory  also  for  the  distribution  of  periodicals.  Then, 
too,  direct  consumer  contact  is  found  to  be  desirable  for  products 
requiring  considerable  demonstration  work  such  as  the  vacuum 
cleaner  and  the  washing  machine.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
still  a  distinguishable  remnant  of  the  old  Yankee  peddler  in  the 
form  of  the  traveling  coffee,  tea,  and  essence  merchant. 

Considerable  material  concerned  with  many  aspects  on  early 
American  peddling,  supplementing  and  sometimes  contradicting 
existing  information  on  the  Yankee  itinerant  trader,  is  available 
in  the  Baker  Library.  There  are  the  Morillo  Noyes  memorandum 
books  dealing  with  the  activities  of  a  Vermont  master  peddler,  who 
maintained  a  warehouse  in  Burlington  and  employed  a  group  of 
sub-peddlers.  Then  there  are  invoices  in  the  Wilder  and  Estabrook 
papers  with  the  letterhead  of  Henry  W.  Carter,  the  famous  whole¬ 
sale  peddler.  In  the  Nathan  Trotter  collection  are  indications  that 
this  firm  sold  metal  to  kitchenware  manufacturers  who  distributed 
their  product  through  the  peddlers. 

A  highly  interesting  and  informative  record  of  nineteenth-century 
peddling  is  the  account  book  of  Abraham  Burgers,  covering  the 
period  from  September  1849  to  the  middle  of  i860.  It  is  an  unusual 
early  marketing  document  in  that  it  gives  the  cost  price,  the  retail 
price,  and  the  profit  of  each  item  sold.  Burgers  vended  a  wide 
variety  of  articles  as  is  shown  by  a  typical  day’s  sales  taken  from 
the  account  book. 

Wednesday,  February  24th.,  1858  In  the  town  of  Rochester 

Cost  Profit  Retail 

One  colored  picture,  frame  and  glass  “The 

Ix)ver’s  Kiss”  . 


1.15  |.i6  '  I.31 
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Two  sticks  of  good  salve  . o8  .12  .20 

One  small  two  bladed  common  pocket  knife 

for  a  boy  . 12  .  c6  .18 

One  large  plain  Tin  Hand  Rattling  Box,  Childs  .02  .04  .06 

One  small  Rosa,  Lee  and  Mary  Nigger  song¬ 
ster  of  96  pages . 02  .04  .06 

One  small  Hop  De  Dooden  Doo  Roarer  Nig¬ 
ger  Song  Book  of  96  pages . 02  .04  .06 

One  pair  of  Mens’  good  heavy  India  Rubber 

Suspenders . 15  .10  .25 

One  Fancy  Flower  Willow  basket  with  Two 

Birds  in  it  . 16  .09  .25 

One  Fancy  child’s  Toy  Painted  Basket . c6  .06  .12 

I  One  Paper  of  good  large  Poukeepsie  Pins  14 

I  rows  . 05  .03  .08 

f  One  large  round  2  ounce  vial  of  strong  Pepper-  '  ' 

I  mint  essence  . 03  .07  .10 

I  -  -  - 

I  Total .  ?.86  $.81  I1.67 


From  time  to  time  the  Yankee  peddler  has  been  regaled  for  the 
large  profits  he  made  on  sales.  However,  the  force  of  this  condem¬ 
nation  is  weakened  when  the  small  volume  of  sales  is  considered. 
A  survey  of  Burgers’  accounts  shows  that  he  sold  his  goods  for 
something  over  a  hundred  per  cent  of  what  they  cost,  but  his 
volume  was  so  small  that  he  seldom  made  a  profit  of  over  fifty 
cents  a  day.  Hawking  was  certainly  no  easy  road  to  great  wealth  if 
Burgers  was  typical  of  the  profession.  His  annual  profits  ranged 
from  $10.98  in  1850  to  $69.76  in  1857,  and  his  total  earnings  for 
ten  years  were  only  $539.23.  Of  course  there  is  one  important  modi¬ 
fying  factor  to  the  previous  statements  and  that  is  that  he  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  devote  his  entire  time  to  peddling. 

Contrary  to  general  practice  Burgers  pursued  a  one-price  policy. 
A  checkup  of  a  number  of  items  sold  spasmodically  indicates  that 
he  seldom  deviated  from  a  set  retail  price.  There  is  also  a  remark¬ 
able  consistency  in  the  average  gross  profit  realized  from  year  to 
year,  although  there  is  a  very  definite  tendency  toward  a  higher 
profit  on  the  higher  price  items  than  on  the  lower.  From  the  records 
of  Abraham  Burgers  it  would  appear  that  in  this  profession  of  ped¬ 
dling,  widely  heralded  for  its  unfair  and  underhanded  methods, 
there  was  at  least  one  honest  hawker. 
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Salvage  Case  Involving  the 
“Great  Eastern” 

Some  time  ago  we  published  an  article  on  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  suggested  by  a  copy  of  the  Diary  of  the  expedition,  one  of 
the  few  copies  actually  printed  on  board  the  cable-laying  ship,  the 
“Great  Eastern,”  found  in  the  Baker  Library.  Another  slant  on 
the  eventful  career  of  the  “Great  Eastern”  was  brought  to  light  in 
a  newspaper  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times. 

It  seems  that  in  its  first  year  of  life,  the  historic  vessel  was  in¬ 
volved  in  an  extraordinary  salvage  case,  far  more  unusual  than 
most  legal  suits  in  this  field  of  law,  noted  for  its  exceptional  cases. 
Two  days  out  of  Liverpool,  bound  for  New  York,  in  September 
of  1861,  the  “Great  Eastern”  ran  afoul  of  a  storm  and  was  dis¬ 
abled  through  the  twisting  oflf  of  its  rudder  post.  For  forty-eight 
hours  the  crew  of  the  ship  endeavored  to  repair  the  damage  but 
without  achieving  success.  At  this  point,  Hamilton  E.  Towle,  an 
American  civil  engineer,  after  obtaining  the  captain’s  permission, 
proceeded  to  direct  the  crew  in  carrying  out  a  plan  which  he  had 
conceived.  The  scheme  worked,  and  the  boat  resumed  its  course 
toward  New  York. 

Upon  reaching  America,  Towle  demanded  salvage  money,  but 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  were  unwilling  to  accede  to  his  claim. 
Whereupon,  Towle  brought  suit  against  the  steamship  line,  and 
succeeded  in  attaching  the  “Great  Eastern.”  It  was  only  after  a 
large  bond  had  been  posted  that  the  ship  was  permitted  to  clear 
harbor. 

The  suit  was  in  the  United  States  District  Court  three  years  be¬ 
fore  a  decree  was  finally  handed  down  in  1864  by  Judge  Shipman 
awarding  Towle  ^15,000.  The  judgment  was  based  on  the  legal 
principle  that  officers,  members  of  the  crew,  and  passengers  may 
all  become  salvors  upon  performing  services  beyond  the  line  of 
their  duty.  The  judge  decided  that  Towle  had  performed  a  service 
outside  of  his  duty  and  was  therefore  a  salvor. 

Certain  of  the  more  important  elements  of  the  court’s  reasoning 
are  repeated  here: 

after  the  officers  of  the  ship  had  exhausted  their  means  of  getting  control 
over  the  rudder,  he  devised  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  men  put 
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under  his  directions  by  the  captain,  executed  a  plan  which,  was  the  efficient 
means  of  rescuing  the  great  vessel  from  peril. 

It  required  no  little  courage  for  this  libelant  to  interpose  to  arrest  the 
unsecuring  of  the  nut  on  the  rudder  shaft  and  then  assume  responsibility 
for  the  new  and  different  experiment. 

The  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  are  so  extraordinary  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  services  which  he  performed  were  wholly  be¬ 
yond  his  duty  as  a  passenger  and  therefore  entitle  him  to  salvage  com¬ 
pensation. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  the  period  during  which  the  suit  was 
pending,  the  “Great  Eastern”  steadfastly  continued  to  plow  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  preparing  itself  for  its  task  of  laying  the  first 
Atlantic  cable  in  1866. 


3n  iMemortam 

The  Society  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members  at  the 
height  of  his  professional  and  public  career,  Mr.  Leo  Falk  Wormser 
of  Chicago,  who  died  in  August  from  injuries  sustained  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident.  He  was  born  in  that  city  July  6,  1884,  and 
throughout  his  life  was  active  in  the  development  of  its  civic,  phil¬ 
anthropic,  educational,  and  cultural  institutions.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Upon  being  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar  in  1909  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Chicago  with  Rosenthal  &  Hamill,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  in  191 1,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Rosen¬ 
thal,  Hamill  &  Wormser.  Since  1922  he  has  been  a  Professorial 
Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

Mr.  Wormser  held  many  positions  of  public  trust,  and  was  trustee 
and  counsel  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  (founded  by 
his  friend,  Julius  Rosen wald),  trustee  of  the  Jewish  Charities  of 
Chicago,  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  of  the  Orchestral 
Association,  of  the  International  House,  and  of  the  Civic  Federa¬ 
tion,  all  of  Chicago,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  interest  in  business  history 
was  first  manifested  in  the  planning  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry.  He  joined  the  Business  Historical  Society  on  November 
26,  1927.  _ 

The  death  of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Bemis  of  Beverly  Farms,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  March  10,  deprives  the  Society  of  a  supporter,  who  has 
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been  an  active  member  since  February  1928.  Mr.  Bemis  was  well 
known  in  investment  circles,  having  been  associated  with  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  investment  firm  of  Estabrook  and  Company  for  forty-five 
years  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1923. 

Outside  of  his  business  interests  Mr.  Bemis  was  associated  with 
numerous  philanthropic,  educational^  ^nd  social  undertakings.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
Harvard  University  Library  and  the  committee  on  the  Harvard 
University  Press.  As  a  collector  of  books  Mr.  Bemis  acquired  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  rare  volumes  found  in  New  England.  He 
also  possessed  an  extensive  collection  of  old  Georgian  silver. 

Some  of  the  organizations  of  which  Mr.  Bemis  was  a  member  are 
the  Union  Club,  Exchange  Club,  Massachusetts  Charitable  So¬ 
ciety,  Myopia  Hunt  Club,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Boston 
Atheneum,  the  Bostonian  Society,  and  the  National  Audubon 
Society. 

Secretary’s  Column 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Bulletin  the  Society  has  received 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  acquisitions: 

From  American  Can  Company,  New  York  City:  photograph  by  Black- 
stone  Studios  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Phelps,  President. 

From  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  New  York  City:  photo¬ 
graph  by  Blank  &  Stoller,  Inc.  of  Senator  Simon  Guggenheim. 

From  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York,  New  York  City:  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Collins,  A  History  Published  by  the  Company  in  the  Fijtieth 
Year  of  its  Existence  as  a  Corporation  and  the  One  Hundred  and  'Tenth 
Year  of  Continuous  Service  to  the  People  of  the  City  of  Netv  Yorky  1934. 
From  Mr.  Seth  T.  Gano,  Boston:  Lee  Hager,  How  far  can  we  go?  An  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Future  Wealth  of  Americay  1934;  A  Golden  Highway  — 
the  Boston-Worcester  Turnpikey  published  by  the  General  Electric 
Company;  An  Irresistible  Force y  published  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Foundation  of  the  United  States,  1934;  Sketches  of  Bostony  1848- 
1929,  by  L.  P.  Hollander  Co.,  Inc. 

From  Miss  Dorothy  Hoover,  Art  Department,  FortunCy  New  York  City; 

a  color  photograph  of  a  Steinway  piano,  by  Margaret  Bourke-White. 
From  Judge  F.  W.  Howay,  Law  Courts,  New  Westminster,  British  Colum¬ 
bia;  Judge  F.  W.  Howay,  A  Last  of  Trading  Vessels  in  the  Maritime 
Fur  'Tradey  1934. 

From  International  Salt  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.:  ** Salt  Empire"  of  the 
Largest  Producer  of  Salt  in  the  Worldy  illustrated. 
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From  Johns-Manville  Sales  Corporation,  New  York  City:  two  photo¬ 
graphs,  a  general  view  of  the  quarry;  a  sheet  of  asbestos  and  cement 
rolling  itself  into  a  transite  pipe. 

From  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore:  Archives  of  Maryland^  LI^ 
Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Maryland  i66g-i6jg  —  Court  Series y  1934. 

From  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  New  York  City:  'The  House 
of  Krafty  copyright  1933  by  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation;  jax? 
Years  and  /o,  a  booklet  designed  by  M.  Olis. 

From  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  New  York  City:  Letters,  bills  and  leases 
relative  to  office  in  London,  1879-1900;  deeds,  records,  inventory, 
balance  sheets,  etc.,  relating  to  Llangennech  Tin  Plate  Company, 
County  of  Carmarthen,  Wales,  1876-1884. 

From  Mr.  Harry  Craig  Richardson,  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio:  Harry  Craig  Richardson,  /row.  Prehistoric  and  Ancienty 

1934. 

From  Dr.  F.  W.  Wichman,  Tenino,  Washington:  a  sample  of  “wooden 
money  “  for  the  amount  of  twenty-five  cents. 

From  Mrs.  Emma  Williams,  Randolph,  Vermont:  two  account  books,  — 
rejwrt  of  overseer  of  the  poor.  Town  of  Northfield,  Vt.,  1824-1843; 
record  of  School  Committee  of  Northfield,  Vt.,  1824-1854. 

From  Mr.  Rupert  Maclaurin,  Melbourne,  Australia:  Australian  fVool 
Annualy  vol.  1,  1927-1928. 

From  Mr.  Felix  Stransky,  Wien,  Austria:  list  of  quotations  of  the  Vienna 
Exchange,  dated  January  17,  1935;  business  report  of  the 

Vienna  Stock  Exchange  for  the  year  1934;  Statut  fur  die  Wiener 
horsey  1934. 

From  Professor  Esson  M.  Gale,  Shanghai,  China;  Statistical  Review  of  the 
Work  of  the  Inspectorate  of  Salt  Revenue  from  igrj  to  /pjj,  prepared 
by  F.  C.  Cleveland,  Associate  Chief  Inspector,  1934. 

From  Great  Western  Railway,  London,  England:  Annual  Report  for  1934. 

From  The  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Holborn,  England:  Journal  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Actuaries y  vol.  LXV,  part  III,  No.  313,  1934. 

From  Mersey  Railway  Company,  Birkenhead,  England:  Yearly  Report 
and  Accounts y  31  December,  1934. 

From  Southern  Railway,  London,  England:  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
Southern  Railway  Company y  1934. 

From  A/B  Nordiska  Foreningsbanken,  Helsingfors,  Finland:  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  bank  for  1934. 

From  Bank  of  Finland,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Report  of  the  Bank  of  Finland 
for  the  year  1934. 

From  Reichs-Kredit  Gesellschafts,  A.  G.,  Berlin,  Germany:  Germany's 
Economic  Situation  at  the  Turn  of  igjlIjSy  a  report  in  duplicate. 
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